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SANDWICH ISLAND NAVY. 
[Before the arrival of Missionaries. ] 


February 23, 1809.—At day-dawn the 
wind hecame light; and when broad day- 
light was ushered on, our expectations were 
realized by the welcome sound of ‘‘ Land 
ho!”? from the mast-head, which, at first, 
appeared like a dark, spiral cloud, rising 
from the horizon. The computed distance 
from this island was at this time one hun- 
dred miles, which seems scarcely credible, 
yet it is nevertheless true; for the high 
mountain of Owyhee is elevated more than 
one thousand feet higher than the Peak of 
Teneriffe. We ran all that day and night 
until 2 A. M. and hove to until 6 A. M. 
On the 24th, made all sail, the wind being 
light till meridian, when a fresh breeze 
sprang up, which obliged us to take in all 
our light sails. On‘approaching the island, 
a number of canoes were seen in shore of 
us, and although the ship was running at 
the rate of ten knots, yet the canoes kept 
way with us. Every preparation was made 
to bring the ship to an anchor. Capt. W. 
being well acquainted, we stood boldly into 
Karakakooa Bay, and anchored in f fteen 
fathoms water, about a mile from the land- 
ing-place. At 3 P. M. we were visited by 
the king, ‘T'amaamaha, who came off escort- 
ed by six war canoes, which were lightly 
constructed, yet they were of great beauty, 
and, as regards speed, nothing that floats, 
of the same Jength, can excel them. Each 
of the canoes had an outrigger, which is 
taken up or let down at pleasure, to prevent 
capsizing in sudden flaws of wind. 

With the exception of the king and two 
of the principal chiefs, the natives were al- 
most in a state of nature as regards cloth- 
ing, having nothing about them except what 
they termed a “‘ tappa,” which isa piece of 
cloth, made of grass, thrown around their 








loins. The king and two chiefs, however 
in addition to this species of dress, had a 
piece of red broadcloth, (no doubt pur- 
chased from a ship that had touched here,) 
which hung loosely over the back, forming 
a kind of mantle, and was secured in the 
front with a gaudy ribbon, topped off with 
some feathers sewn together, to form a 
head dress. ‘These chiefs were received in 
the most polite manner by Capt. W. and in 
return they gave us a hearty welcome, and 
promised to afford every facility in procur- 
ing refreshments, the principal object of 
our visit totheisland. After astay of about 
an hour, during which they were treated 
with great kindness, Capt. W. gave them 
many presents, at which they expressed 
much satisfaction, and then took their 
leave. 

February 25.—At daylight, many canoes 
came off filled with the natives, both male 
and female, bringing with them almost all 
kinds of tropical fruits, together with yams, 
tarra-root—a good substitute for potatoes ; 
also geese, fowls, and hogs, which are abun- 
dant in these islands. The only point of 
difference in the dress of the females, was, 
that the color of the cloth worn around the 
loins was more gaudy. Indeed, they were 
almost in a complete state of nature. The 
males were in general small in stature, and 
slightly formed. ‘The females were finely 
proportioned, their forms symmetrical, their 
countenances pleasing, with features cor- 
responding more to the European stamp 
than the Indians of either North or South 
America. We found them perfectly harm- 
less, and exceedingly gentle and docile in 
their disposition, and all eager to trade, al- 
though they neither cared for, nor under- 
stood the value of, money. Cutlery, gaudy 
strips of cloth, and iron hoops, were the 
principal articles they wanted in barter for 
their fruits, hogs, &c. I have seen a hog 
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weighing one hundred pounds bartered for a 
piece of iron hoop a foot in length. We 
found tropical fruits of every description, 
in abundance, which were purchased for a 
mere trifle, and which proved salutary to 
the crew, as an excellent anti-scorbutic. 
One party was sent on shore to procure 
water, and another to get wood ; this duty 
was performed with but little difficulty, the 
king ordering the natives to fill our casks 
and roll them down to the beach. They 
cut and piled large quantities of wood near 
to the landing; consequently the wooding 
and watering was soon completed. I made 
a visit tothe burying place of Captain Cook, 
a beautiful, sequestered spot, of a circular 
form, surrounded with banana and cccoa- 
nut trees, the grave occupying the centre 
of the circle. ‘The natives, on approaching 
this place, seemed to be awed into a pro- 
found reverence; and as two of our men, 
who had been at these islands several times, 
spoke the language of the islanders,—in 
conversation with them, they expressed un- 
feigned sorrow at the unfortunate circum- 
stance which caused the death of this great 
chief, as they termed him; they also inform- 
ed us that; once in every year, all the na- 
tives assembled here to perform a religious 
rite in memory of his lamentable death. 
Life on the Ocean. 
[| Published by Wuite, Peirce § Co. No. 1, Cornhill, Boston 





floral Tales. 








ORIGINAL. 


LOUISA MANSFIELD, 
Or, the Young Housckeeper. 


Part First. 


In the winter of 183-, three young friends 
were sitting round a pleasant coal fire which 
burned brightly in an open grate, in a snug 
chamber in street, Boston, when the 
following conversation occurred between 
them. ‘* Well, Louisa,” said Laura Jones, 
a gay, bright, dashing girl of seventeen, 
*‘ this is the first time I have seen you since 





* your engagement, and I long to know when 


the wedding is to be, and who are to be 
bridesmaids, and how you are going to 
live.” 

““The wedding is to be in just a month. 
You and Emily are to be bridesmaids if yoa 
will. As to the way in which we are to 
live, that is not settled, but I suppose we 
shall live pretty much as other people do.” 

“Well, that is a droll answer, people live 
in so many thousand ways. Some live in 
garrets, and some in cellars. Some board 
in great hotels, and some in private fami- 
lies. Some keep house in palaces, and 
some in hovels.” 

“‘T should like the palace very well,” 
said Louisa, “ but I doubt if I shall live in 
any of the ways you have mentioned. We 
must decide, however, between boarding 
and keeping house, and as William leaves 
the decision pretty much to me, I want 
yours and Emily’s advice on the subject.” 

“* Why there is a great deal to be said on 
both sides,” said Laura, who usually per- 
formed her share of the talking. In a first 
rate boarding-house, you have the best ta- 
ble, which I think a great deal of. There 
you are free from the trouble and tease of 
servants, and of ordering breakfast and din- 
ner, and attending to this, that, and the 
other thing. You have leisure for shop- 
ping, and walking, and amusing yourself; 
and you can have such nice times in the 
house, going from room to room, and talk- 
ing about evtry body, and hearing every 
thing; and you can be in company every 
evening in the parlor, if you choose, sing- 
ing, dancing, or playing games. A board- 
ing house life, is a charming, gay, pleasant 
life; but there is one difficulty, you cannot 
give parties, and entertain your friends, and 








that is absolutely necessary. You will of 
course wish to go into society yourself, and 
there is something mean in always taking, 
but never giving. But there sits Emily 
Marsh looking into the fire as demure as 
a nun, while I am rattling on. Pray, Emi- 
ly, give us your notions on this*important 
subject. I dare say you will decide for the 
bearding house, because it is cheaper, and 
you are such an economist.” 

‘Economy is important, but it is not the 
thing of greatest importance,” replied Emi- 
ly; ‘‘and if it were, it can be practised in 
housekeeping as well as at board, and in- 
deed, a great deal better, because there, 
one can have the control of their own time 
and means much more perfectly. One can 
live at great ease at board, as far as free- 
dom from care and Jabor is concerned, but 
I have observed that in boarding houses, 
ladies are apt to get into an idle, gossip- 
ping way of spending their time. If they 
are in any way gifted with the qualities 
which attract admiration; they are apt to 
excite envy and jealousy in those around 
them, and evil-speaking, and heart-burnings, 
and sometimes quarrels ensue. Being con- 
fined to one room, they have no opportuni- 
ty to exercise the activity, which is so 
healthful, both for mind and body. The 
wants of the husband being supplied by 
others, a thousand little sources of interest 
and diversion are cut off. Instead of learn- 
ing to depend upon each other for happi- 
ness, they look to those around them, indif- 
ferent people, and amusement becomes the 
great object of life, instead of improvement 
and duty, and affection. Independence is 
lest, and ’’?— 

** O, mercy, mercy,’’ cried Laura, laugh- 
ing, ‘ You shall write an essay and print 
it, and then we will study it, but I must 
take my turnin talking now. Louisa shan’t 
go to board, that’s settled. She has some 
money, and her husband that is to be has 
started in a good business, and they must 
take a large, handsome house, and buy 
handsome furniture, and give handsome 
parties. There will be scope for all Lou- 
isa’s activity. I am glad you think as I do, 
Emily, @n the subject.” 

“7 am afraid we do not agree exactly,” 
said Emily. ‘‘I know that Louisa has a 
little money, a few theusand dollars; and I 


know that her husband has not been in 


business long enough to make much. I! 
should advise taking a small house, furnish- 
ing it plainly, and living simply. I would 
give no very large parties, but I would in- 
vite my friends freely, and make them hap- 
py in a simple, unostentatious way. I 
would Jet them see that true social enjoy- 
ment does not depend upon a great crowd, 
or a splendid entertainment, so much as on 
cheerfulness, and innocent gaiety, and men- 
tal sprigbtliness. If young people would 
have independence enough to begin life in 
this way, and not enter upon a grand style 
of living until they could afford it, I think 
there would be a thousand times more real 
enjoyment and real prosperity in the coun-- 
try than there is now.” 

“‘T never would marry at all, if I thought 
I should have to live in such a mean way,” 
said Laura. ‘ But come, don’t let us bore 
ourselves with talking about it any longer. 
I want to consult about the wedding dresses. 
You and I must dress alike you know, and 
I have set my heart upon white satin, with 
embroidered lace over dresses, and awreath 
of French flowers at the flounce, with a 
pearl necklace and head band. I know 
that is to be Louisa’s dress, but her flowers 
are all to be of silver, which with her splen- 
did veil will sufficiently distingnish her. 
What do you say, Emily ?” 

‘‘T should prefer a silk slip, with a tarle- 
ton robe, but I will leave it to Louisa.” 

*‘T should like to make a handsome ap-- 
pearance: at my wedding,” said Louisa. 
‘*T can economize in something else.” 
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It was the first time Louisa had spoken, 
but this little sentence gave the key to her 
character and turn of mind. To make a 
handsome appearance, was always her first 
object. She was not unamiable, and she 
knew that she ought not to indulge herself 
in extravagance, so she always determined 
to economize in something else; which 
something else was always in the future, 
never in the present tense. It may readily 
be supposed that Laura Jones, was a more 
welcome adviser than Emily Marsh; but 
as her mother just before her death had re- 
quested her particularly, to cultivate and 
preserve the friendship of Emily, she gen- 
erally went through the ceremony of ask- 
ing her advice, upon important occasions, 
though she almost always found some good 
excuse for not following it. Hence the 
preparations and the wedding were all in 
the most expensive style. ‘‘ 1 must have a 
handsome wedding,” she said; ‘I can 
economize when we come to furnish the 
house. One has but one wedding in alife, 
and that ought to be a brilliant affair.” 

It had been settled between Emily and 
her intended, that the expenses of the wed- 
ding and furnishing the house, should come 





from Louisa’s property, and that what re- 
mained should be settled upon herself, as a 
little provision apart from the changes and 
chances of trade. Emily urged this as a 
reason for economy. Laura urged it asa 
plea for extravagance, and Louisa’s wishes 
leaned all to the same side. Every thing 
that was purchased was of the very best of 
its kind, and procured at the most expen- 
sive and fashionable establishments. In- 
stead of the modest entertainment which 
would have been proper for their situation. 
and which would have satisfied every body, 
there was a throng of hired servants, an 
overpowerieg blaze of light, a profuse dis- 
play of rare flowers, elegant confectionary, 
and splendid ornaments. 

The company was numerous, everything 
was admired, and ladies pocketed whole 
handfuls of costly Fresch mottoes, and can- 
died fruits. Louisa had the satisfaction of 
hearing her own and her bridesmaids 
dresses praised to the skies, and of learning 
that her wedding party was universally con- 
sidered asthe ‘ most splendid affair ” of the 
season. 

In just a week after this party, the friends 
met again to consult on the important sub- 
ject of furnishing the house. We will give 
the result of their deliberations next week. 

8. S. A. 





Nursery. 


ORIGINAL, 


THE FRECKLED FACK. 


Perhaps the reader may recollect the con- 
versation of Martha Little and her mother 
about the rainy day. You must not sup- 
pose that she is an unusually complaining 
girl, although like some others, perhaps, of 
our young friends, she is not always recon- 
ciled to her condition. And when 
good mother observes her little troubles, she 
kindly assists her to remove them, or bear 
them patiently. After a fine ride with her 
father and mother one pleasant winter fore- 
noon, when the south wind and the warm 
sun were softening the air and melting the 
snow, Martha stood at the glass untying her 
bonnet strings, which had got into a hard 
knot, and all at once discovered some freck- 
kles on her face. ‘*Oh dear! mother,” 
said she, “‘ what shall I do? Those ugly 
freckles have come again.”” ‘“ They will 
do you no harm, my daughter,”’ replied her 
mother. ‘‘ We all love you just as well, 
and no one will think worse of you for those 
little spots that the warm wind has brought 
out upon your face. One pleasant smile 
adds more to the loveliness of my daugh- 
ter’s countenance, than a great many frec- 
kles can take from it.” 

Martha spoke of the fair faces of some of 

_ her playmates and appeared evidently dis- 
satisfied with her own complexion. The 
dinner-bell rang at this moment, and the 
daughter forgot her trouble, as she sat down 
to the bountiful repast for which her ride 
had given her an excellent appetite. But 
her mother did not forget Martha’s feelings, 
and improved the hour after dinner ina 
conversation with her, the purpose of which 
her daughter did not at first understand. 

** Do you remember, my dear, the little 
deformed girl you saw at B. last summer? 


seve pi) ‘ mein 


her: 


how sweetly she turned upon us her mild 
blue eyes, and how pleasantly she answer- 
ed our questions without one murmur at 
her unfortunate condition?” ‘* Yes, moth- 
er, and how her little shoulders came way 
up to her ears, and that awful bunch upon 
her back! How she must feel !” 

** Did you notice, my daughter, what a 
fair, clear complexion she had? Would | 
you like to exchange your condition for | 
hers?” ‘*Oh mother, mother, how happy 
Iam that I am able to ride and run and 
play, as I am sure the little deformed gil 
could not. And when I think of her and 
little Katy Smith, the blind girl, I shall 
never complain of a few freckles.” —_P. w. 








ORIGINAL, 
THE LITTLE FAVORITE. 


«* What can that be,” says the little read- | 
er, ‘a dog, a rabbit, or some good little 
boy or girl !” 

I have some good little friends, that I love 
very much and perhaps might call them my 
favorites. But it is none of these, that I 
am about to tell you of. It is the Youth’s 
Companion. I have many other papers to 
read, large excellent sheets that contain 
very valuable information, but of them all, 
the Companion is my favorite. Many years 
ago, when I was a child like some of you, 
my good father, made us a new year’s pres- 
ent of the Companion, and for many years 
it came weekly to our little circle, a very 
welcome visitor. Some years afterwards, 
when [ had left my father’s house to engage 
in the duties of life for myself, 1 seldom 
saw the little visitor that had so much in- 
terested me when younger. But for a few 
months past, who should come to see me 
but that same Companion? And when I 
cpen my box at the Post office, every 
Thursday, there is the favorite with other 
papers, ready to entertain me. And my 
littlé daughter, but three years old, takes 
much pleasure in calling it her paper, and 
runs to her father or mother to have them 
read to her, the stories. We shall preserve 
them all very carefully, and have them 
bound for the entertainment of ourselves 
and our young friends who may not see 
them. For | notice that many of .the 
young people where I live, do not have any 
such paper to please and profit them. 
And some have listened to the pretensions 
of some rival of the Companion, and do 
not know how much they lose by not asking 
my favorite to come and see them. 

I hope then that all our young friends 
will jfile their Companions, (as your good 
parents will tell you how,) and preserve 
them very carefully, if you cannot have 
them bound. So that in after years when 
you are older, you can have the pleasure of 
renewing your acquaintance with the little 
favorite whenever you wish. P. N. 








Parental. 


ORIGINAL, 


THE MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 


There lay on a couch in an Eastern 
apartment, a youthful maiden restlessly 
tossing from side to side in all the wild de- 
lirium of a burning fever. Over that couch 
for many a weary day and sleepless night, 
had that fond mother bent in all the ago- 
nizing sorrow and self-forgetfulness of pa- 
rental love. Her lovely and beloved child, 
whose step had been the music, and whose 
countenance the light and joy of that happy 
home, must die. Even the delusive influ- 
ence of love could conceal from her the fa- 
tal truth no longer. The flush of fever and 
its wild excitement had passed away, and 
she now lay in beautiful repose, her clus- 
tering ringlets falling in dark masses around 
her pallid features, and her once radiant 
eye closed as if in gentle slumber. The 
fitful and tremulous breathing alone told 
of lingering life. 

Bitter, ah bitter indeed, was the agouy of 
that mother’s soul, as she knelt and prayed 
to the God of Israel for strength. She 
knew not of a Saviour. She was a He- 
brew, and looked with anxious expectation 
to the coming of their promised King—the 
glorious Messiah. It was with a calmer 
eye, and a more trustful heart, that she rose 
from communing with the High and Holy 
One, and resumed her station beside her 
dying child. We have said she knew her 





child must die; yet there was in her heart 


| ploring, agonized look ofthe mother. Rush- 


one faint ray of hope, one yet untried 
means remained. There daily walked the 
streets of the city, and mingled with its 
throng a man of whose birth and history, 


| strange rumors had been heard; sympa- 


thizing neighbors had told the ruler of the 


synagogue of evil spirits driven out, of tian. In a few weeks she died! Yes, she 
winds hushed, and waters calmed by his’ died! Her friends could but see that her 


slightest tone, and in the last extremity, the 
despairing mother had besought her hus- | 


band to bring him to the bedside of the dy- ' endurance. Especially her father! He 
ing girl. He laughed at her credulity, and felt that his unkindness had killed his 
rejected as man’s sterner nature will reject, | daughter. : 


(not always wisely) the feeble straw to 
which woman’s breaking heart will cling. 
But Jairus himself was not a man of iron. 


His own heart softened and grew weak as_ ears. He repented. He became a Chris- 
he listened to the dying breathings of the tian. His wife and daughters followed his 
child, and he could no longer resist the im- | example. The whole family were saved. 


ing from the room, he passed with hurried 
step among the gathering crowd, to find 
the wondrous Nazarene. He asked not 
which was he, for the calm repose of his 
figure, and the prophet like glarfte of his 
eye at once revealed him. It was no time 
for cool debate, nor logical deduction; his | 
child was dying, and he felt, he knew not 
why, that the man before whom he involun- 
tarily knelt, could save in that last extrem- 
ity. ‘‘Come, I pray thee, and lay thine 
hands upon her, and she shall live.” An- 
other sufferer pressed forward to touch the 
hem of his garment, and to be healed there- 
by; and during this delay, the servant came 
with sorrowing voice to say, ‘‘’ Trouble not 
the master further, it is too late, thy daugh- 
ter is dead.”” There was heavenly majesty, 
and sympathizing tenderness blended in the 
look which the Saviour cast upon him, as 
he said. ‘‘ Be not afraid—only believe.’ 
Strange words! would he raise the dead to 
life? We know not what passed through 
that father’s heart as they walked onward, 
we shall never know unless. we some day 
sit beside him, and recount together the 
living kindness of the past ; but we do know | 
what was in the mother’s heart that hour ; 
for in all time end place a mother’s love is 
still the same. We know the agony in 
which she bent over that lifeless clay and 
folded it to her boscm in a last embrace— 
“*my child! my child! would to God | had 
died for thee, my child! my child.” She 
heeds not the tread of stranger feet, nor 
voices on the stairs, nor the wailing music, 
nor the tumult of the household, what is it 
to her? Yet a strange thrill passed over 
her as a voice of mingled power and sweet- | 
ness said beside her, she is not dead, but 
sleepeth.” ‘* And they laughed in scorn.” 
Others might, but not the mother—neigh- 
bors, servants, perhaps the father’s lip n izht 
curl in scorn, but not the mother’s; as she | 
gazed on that clay still beautiful in death, | 
a deep awe was on her soul, as that stran- | 
ger bent over the child, and tock the life- 
less hand, saying, “‘ Talithtcumi—I say un- 
to thee arise.” Shall we tell of that moth- 
er’s joy as she folded her child, a living 
breathing being to her heart—of her grati- 
tude, her love? Was there not evermore 
in he soul a hallowed peace, a subdued, sa- 
cred joy known only to those who have 
been with Jesus ? 

Mother, when standing by the bedside of 
your dying child, the Saviour was with you | 
no less than with this Hebrew mother, | 
raising from death to life, an infinitely high- | 
er life, the darling of your soul. Rejoice | 
then, with a gratitude too deep for words, | 
that he has thus visited you in tender mer- | 
cy; and soon, you too shall fold in your | 

| 
} 
| 
| 





embrage the child whose face you now see 
not, and over whose clay you have shed 
bitter tears—perhaps murmuring, unsub- 
missive tesrs. M. N. 





Religion. 





THE CHILD’S GRIEF. 

A girl, who had not passed her twelfth 
summer, was brought under religious influ- | 
ence during a revival. 

Her parents were not Christians. She 
felt very anxious for their salvation. ‘‘ Dear | 
father,’ said she, ‘‘ why don't you love my | 
Saviour?” 

The father repulsed her rudely. She 
looked up with earnestness and ‘love, and 
said, ‘“‘ My dear father, do give your heart 
to the Saviour.” 

The parent harshly rebuked his child 
again, and pushed her from his side. She 











wept, and wandered to the barn, to sigh and 





pray in solitude for her father’s salvation. 


prayed. 
was wounded. In solitary places she stray- 
éd with looks of sorrow. 
comfort, because her father was not a Chris- 


anxiety for them had pressed down the feel- 
_ ings of her soul with a load too heavy for 


parted child haunted his footsteps. 
simple, affectionate importunity rung in his 


tle girl! 
_ tions—a sacrifice to the hardness of a pa- 
_tent’s heart! Yet, in dying, she triumph- 
| ed. 
_ the good she desired in life. 
, child! her reward is on high. 


| er or later fruit will be produced from the 
| seed of truth sown in faith, by whatever 


| beasts dwell in these places, but a race of 
| strange people, known by the name of Ved 
, dahs, or “* wild men of the jungle.” 


| rocks. 
| they had nothing more on them than their 


' and wild honey; though sometimes they fed | 


| wild; their hair was loose, ragged, and 


Day after day she pined, and wept, and 
Her young and sensitive heart 


She refused all 


He was affected. The image of his de- 


Her 


How touching is the devotion of this lit- 
She died a martyr to her affec- 


Her death became the instrument of 
Blessed 


This incident, which I heard related not } 
long since, in a prayer meeting, teaches the 
important truth which ought to be recog- 
nized by the whole Church, viz. that soon- 


hand that seed is scattered. Whether the 
sower be gray with age, or feeble with the 
undeveloped strength of childhccd; if he 
sow in tears, he shall reap with joy. Read- 
er, labor for the conversion of ycur friends, | 
and though you die without seeing fruit, 
your sheaves shall be gathered for you to 
present to the great Husbandman in the 
harvest of the world.—S. &. Advocate. 
New York, December, 1844. 





Benevolence. 
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WILD MEN OF THE JUNGLE. f 
The inner part of the large island of Cey- 
lon is covered with mcuntains and forests. | 
The trees are twined together by numerous 
climbing plants, while brushweod and tall 
grass grow thickly over the ground, so that 
it is difficult to find a pathway through these 
great forests, or, as the natives call them, 
jungles. Not only many serpents and wild 





Those savage foresters, when discovered, 
had no houses or villages. When the sea 
son was dry they roamed in the woods, and 
slept under the trees, and even high among 
the branches. But in the wet season they 
crept into caves, or lay under the shelter of 
Their beds were a few leaves, and 


neighbors the beasts, except a small piece 
of cloth around the waist, and a few ar- 
rows. 

These poor creatures never cultivated 
the ground for food, but lived upon roots 


on lizards, monkeys, and other animals | 
they found in the forest. They looked very 


burned brown by the rays of the sun. 

A traveller once met with an old Ved- 
dah, and asked him to bring his family that } 
he might see them. ‘The Veddah said they | 
would not come, for they had never seen 4 | 
white man; they would sooner meet a sav- 
age beast than see one. But after the 
promise of a gift he went to seek for them. 
In a little time loud shrieks were heard; 
the wild man was forcing his wife and chil- 
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dren along, and they were crying out with 
terror. When they came nigh, and saw the 
traveller, they again cried aloud, and rush- 
ed into the thicket. After a long time the 
man contrived to bring his wife, daughter, 
and little son to the spot; and when the 
gentleman held out his hand to the boy, 
he was so terrified that he ran, shrieking, 
into the jungle with the swiftness of a 
deer. 

The father was asked where he slept. 
“On the trees,” he replied. ‘* But where 
do your wife and children sleep?” ‘‘ On 
the trees.” ‘But how can they climb?” 
“Tt is their nature.” ‘‘ What do you eat ?” 
“ Such things as we can get.” ‘Of what 
religion are you?” ‘We do not know 
what you mean.” ‘‘ Where do people go 
to after death?” ‘‘ We do not know.” 

These wild men have no knowledge of 
God. If they have any religion, it consists 
of worship offered to the devil. When any 
of their number falls ill, they make a “‘ dev- 
il dance,” and offer cocoa nuts and rice to 
the wicked spirit, who they suppose afflicts 
them. ‘They have no knowledge of hours, 
nor names for days; indeed they are sunk 
in the lowest state of ignorance and 
misery. 

These wild men of the jungle, however, 
are immortal beings, and have souls to be 
saved or lost. ‘They are sinners, and need 


a Saviour. But has any thing been done 
for them? Yes; missionaries have already 


been among them, and God has blessed 
their labors to these poor creatures. They 
have been taught to build houses, and plant 
rice; to clothe their bodies, and live like 
human beings. The school-house has been 
built; the Sabbath is kept holy; many 
have been baptized, and now meet for 
prayer and to praise God ; and there is rea- 
son to hope that a good number have found 
peace with God, through faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Let us pray that all these wild foresters 
may soon be brought to know that “ Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sin- 
ners.” If we wish to make them wise, in- 
dustrious, holy, and happy in this life, we 
must send them the Gospel ; and then, too, 
through God’s blessing, they will be pre- 
pared to live with Christ in heaven for 
ever. 
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A BAD BARGAIN. 

The following occurred in one of the 
towns in Massachusetts, not far from Rhode 
Island. It is a compound of rum and be- 
nevolence, appetite and cunning, high and 
low depravity, such as seldom comes to 
light. 

* Husband, what do you think I have 
done to-day ?”’ said Mrs, C———— to the 
keeper of a country store, where the drunk- 
ard’s “*O be joyful,’ was still sold, upon 
his return home to dinner. 

“‘] cannot positively tell, my dear; Idare 
say something clever.” 

‘Well, I never did such a thing before, 
but the man looked so pitiful, I thought L 
would encroach upon your wardrobe a lit- 
tle, for once, as I knew you could well sup- 
ply the poor creature’s wants without any 
inconvenience to yourself.” 

“You have given away one of my coats, 
I suppose—hope you didn’t make a mis- 
take, and give my Sunday go-to-meeting 
one, did you ?” 

“Oh, no; I gave away one of your 
shirts. He said he-had none, and called to 
beg one—so I gave,him one, and he went 
away as happy as if I had given him a cow. 
I don’t know when [ have seen such a 
smile of joy at so small a gift.” 

“Given a shirt! I should like to know 
who there is so poor as to be without a 
shirt. Old Tom Jones is the poorest crea- 
ture I know of, and I don’t believe but he 
has got a shirt,.as poor a drunkard as he is> 
_ “Tom Jones !—there, I don’t believe but 
twas Jones; I have heard you describe 
him, and it was him, I know. He looked 
cunning, and that smile of his seemed to be 
half joy, half fun, and if I was Irish, I 
should say the other half was—savage.” 

“Very likely it was Jones, for he has 
been in the store to day.” 

“Has he? and had he a short jacket on, 
and holes in his pants, and miserable shoes, 
without stockings ?”” 

“ Just so.” 

“He is the very man. 
or had he a shirt on ?” 


Had he a bundle, 














‘He had a bottle, as usual, but I saw no 
bundle, and I did not notice whether he 


- hada collar or not.” 


“His bottle! well, I hope you did not 
fill it for him, for that would seem like 
the story in the paper, where the wife told 
the husband she would supply the drunk- 
ard’s family out of the house, as long as he 
supplied the rum from the store. Did you 
let him have any ?” 

** Any what, my dear, molasses or vine- 
gar? You have no objections to my selling 
him anything that he will pay for.” 

“Yes, I have, you know I have. I 
would not sell him rum for pay, and you 
may trust him for any thing else. I wish 
you would let him have molasses. His wife 
would be glad of that. But did you let 
him have any rum ?” 

“Yes, my dear, I did. He seemed so 
feeble, and wished that I would let him 
have a little.” 

“* How much ?” 

** Half a pint!” 

“Half a pint! enough to make him get 
drunk, and he will lose his shirt before he 
gets home, and I might as well have turned 
him off without it. Well, now, husband, 
let me know, do you trust James for rum?” 

“ce No.” 

‘* Did he pay for it ?”° 

“ec Yes.” 

“* How much?” 

** Six cents.” 

“In money ?” . 

“cc No.” 

** How then?” 

‘In rags.” 

“TInrags! Ill betadollar you’ve bought 
your own shirt back again, and I'll go this 
minute and see.” 

‘“*No, you sit still and finish your din- 
ner.”’ 

“No, no, you shan’t go, I'll go myself. 
It will be such a good one. I'll make you 
ashamed of selling rum this time, at any 
rate.” 

“There! there! Here it is torn to 
pieces, and you have bought it for rags.”’ 





Natural Sjisterp. 


[From the London Missionary Herald for March.} 
FIERY FLYING SERPENT. 

In the early part of 1833, a native chief 
of Limo Manis, in the vicinity of Padang, 
named Tam Basar, in company with anoth- 
er person, mentioned to Mrs. F. A. Van- 
denberg and myself that they had just be- 
fore seen a serpent flying, and as it was 
considered dangerous, had killed it. We 
siniled at them as romancing, but they af- 
firmed positively that they had seen it fly, 
and offered to take us to it. We accord- 
ingly went and examined it; and finding 
no appendage of the nature of wings, we 
again laughed at them as attempting to im- 
pose on our credulity. They, however, 
continued positive that they had seen it fly, 
and explained the mode of flying by saying 
it had power to render the under part of the 
belly concave, instead of convex, as far as 
the ribs extended, whence it derived its 
support in the air; whilst its propulsion 
was produced by a motion of the body, sim- 
ilar to that of swimming in water. We, 
however, continued incredulous, and tcok 
no further notice of the circumstance. 

In January, 1834, as I was walking with 
Mr. P. Rogers, in a forest near the river 
Pedang Bessie, about a mile from the spot 
where the above was killed, when, stopping 
for a moment to admire an immense tree, 
covered as with a garment of creepers, I be- 
held a serpent fly from it, at the height of 
fifty or sixty feet above the ground, and 
alight upon another at the distance of forty 
or fifty fathoms. Its velocity was rapid as 
a bird, its motion that of a serpent swim- 
ming through water. It had no appearance 
of wings. Its course was that of a direct 
line, with an inclination of ten or fifteen 
degrees to the horizon. It appeared to be 
four feet long. The one killed by the 
native chief was about the same length, was 
of slender proportions, dark colored back, 
light below, and was not characterized by 
any peculiarity, which would make it re- 
markable to a stranger. 

Thus was | convinced of the existence of 
flying serpents; and, on inquiry, 1 found 
some of the natives, accustomed to the for- 
ests, aware of the fact. Those acquainted 
with the serpent called it, “‘ Ular tampang 
hari ” Ol “cc > ” 























from the burning pain and mortal effect of 
its bite; so that the fiery flying serpent of 
the Scriptures was not an imaginary crea- 
ture, though it appears now extinct in the 
regions it formerly inhabited. 

I have delayed the present notice in hope 
of obtaining a specimen which I could of- 
fer as a more convincing proof than my 
bare assertion ; but further delay may pos- 
sibly, with some, weaken even this testimo- 
ny on a point which appears to have been 
long disputed, and which has not been cred- 
ited by any of the Dutch gentlemen em- 
ployed in collecting specimens of the natu- 
ral history of these parts, to whom I have 
mentioned it. I learn from the natives, 
however, that this is not the only species 
that flies. There is one called “‘ Ular Ta- 
dung,” with a red head, and not exceeding 
two feet long, seen sometimes about cocoa 
nut trees, whose bite is instantly mortal, 
and which has the power of flying or rather 
leaping a distance of twenty fathoms, for it 
is described as not having the waving motion 
through the air of the one I saw. 

Pedang West Coast, Sumatra. N.M. Warp. 


Sabbath School. 


TELLING FORTUNES. 


Well, my young friends, so you wish me 














, to tell you your fortune at the beginning of 


a new year? Pay attention, then, and I 
will endeavor to do so. But remember 
that I am no juggling fortune-teller. The 
future is fully known only to God; but, as 
he has placed us under certain laws, by 
which certain habits produce certain con- 
sequénces, | can thus, without any preten- 
sions to prophecy, tell you pretty correctly 
what will be your fortune. 

Come, master John, I will begin with 
you. Hold up your head, and let me look 
at you. I am afraid ill temper is written on 
that countenance. If I mistake not, you 
are passionate, often very angry, and impa- 
tient if you cannot have your own way. 
There is a scowl upon your brow, which 
indicates sourness of temper. Shall I tell 
you your fortune? It will be this, unless 
your temper improve—your playfellows, 
with whom you so often quarrel, will forsake 
you, and even your friends will shun you. 
You will be a nuisance to all that know 
you, and a curse to yourself. Instead of 
loving you, people will pity you, and many 
will despise you. ‘The few that do love you 
will be vexed and disgusted with you, 
and you will be a continual source of vexa- 
tion to yourself. You will be a friendless 
man; for who would choose an ill-temper- 
ed man for his friend? Your conscience 
and your bad temper will be always at war; 
for conscience will continually upbraid you 
for cherishing such a viper in your bosom, 
It is a fire that will burn you; it is a ser- 
pent that will sting you; it is a foul thing 
that will defile you. Oh, do not cherish o1 
suffer this bad temper, and pray to God t. 
help you to amend it, or what I have told 
you will certainly be your fortune. 

Well, Richard, so you want to know! 
your fortune? Pray, are you not idle’ 
Do you not dislike your school and your. 
lessons? Are you not often at your play 
things, or do nothing when you should b«' 
at your books? Are you not fond of lying’ 
late in bed, instead of rising with the lark ‘ 
Is not all effort and exertion disagreeable t ; 
you? I fear this is your character ; and i! 
so, | have no difficulty in telling your for 
tune. Instead of being intelligent, you wil’ 
be a dunce, and your idle habits will mak. , 
you poor as well as ignorant. You will bc 
a despised and unhappy man. Instead c’’ 
attaining respectability and comfort, you 
will be, perhaps, meanly dependent upo 
others, and struggling with want and diffi. 
culty. You will be servant to the indus 
trious, if any will employ you; and have ti: 
work very hard for a living, which yor 
might have obtained more easily and credi 
tably if you attended to your lessons an¢ 
cultivated your mind. Play is a good thing 
and sleep is a good thing; but if you play, 
or sleep when you ought to be learning an¢ 
improving, depend upon it, your fortune, 
if you live to be a man, will be what I hav) 
told you. Oh, be industrious, and lov: 
your school and your books, if you woul+ 
escape what I have prophesied concernin; 
you. % 

And so, Miss Mary, you are next. By 
why do you look so at your gay sash ans 
our new dress? j j 














| I fear you love finery. I am afraid you 

value a fine frock far more than an intelli- 
_ gent mind or an amiable disposition. Fie, 
| fie, vain girl! It grieves me to tell you 
, your fortune. You think people will ad- 
mire you for your finery, but I tell you they 
will despise you for your vanity; for all, 
however much they admire a fine dress, 
hate a proud heart. You may dazzle the 
thoughtless, but you will disgust all whose 
approbation is worth possessing. Your 
love of dress, if it do not make you dishon- 
est, will make you poor, and deprive you of 
the means of obtaining many more real and 
innocent gratifications. It will rob you al- 
so of the time which ought to be devoted to 
storing your mind with useful and religious 
knowledge, and cultivating your heart. If 
you persevere in your vain course, you will 
neither be useful while you live or happy 
when you die. Every one will look upon 
you as a selfish and worthless thing, and 
your vanity will be a continual source of 
irritation and torment to you. Oh, be ad- 
} vised; let God’s word be your looking- 
glass, and your heart your chief study. 
Pray to be adorned with goodness and cloth- 
ed with humility; for if you continue so 
vain, what I have prophesied, will certainly 
| happen to you. 

And so, James, you wish to know your 
fortune? Do not turn your eyes away, 
then, but look mein the face. I wish there 
was more candor in your countenance. I 
| believe you are in the habit of telling un- 
truths, are you not? Do you not often at- 
tempt to deceive your playfellows, and say 
what you know is not true? And, worse 
still, do you not sometimes deceive your 
mother by your falsehoods, hoping she will 
never find out the lie, and are abusing the 
confidence she fondly reposesin you? Oh, 
James, this is a wicked habit, and if you 
persevere in it, your fortune will be a fear- 
ful one. You may tell many falsehoods 
without being discovered, but you will scon- 
er or later be found out; you will be known 
as one who must not be believed, and all 
who know your character will despise you. 
Even when you speak the truth, people will 
suspect you are telling them alie. No one 
who knows you will feel any confidence in 
you; or be willing to employ you, or have 
any dealing with you. And in another 
world you will find however lightly you 
may think of this habit now, that no habit- 
ual liars will find a place in heaven. Learn, 
at all times, and under all circumstances, 
to speak the truth boldly. Scorn to tell a 
lie. Repent of this evil habit, this sin, 
which none who fear God will dare to in- 
dulge in. If you do not, depend upon it 
that contempt, disgrace, and ruin will be 
your fortune. 

Well, Thomas, and now let me tell you 
your fortune. Your playfellows say you are 
very selfish. You think of little else but 
your own gratification, and you care not 
who is in wantif you have enough. If you 
have any thing nice, you will rather hide it 
and eat it by yourself than divide it with 
others. I am sorry to hear this. Selfish- 
ness is hateful in any, but especially in the 
young. If you grow up to be aselfish man, 
your fortune will be a very undesirable one. 
You will be unhappy and discontented ; for 
selfishness is always miserable. You may 
prosper in life; you may accumulate 
wealth, and surround yourself with gratifi- 
cations ; but few will respect you, and few- 
er still love you. You will displease God, 
and your conscience will tell you that God 
is displeased with you. You will be a use- 
less man, unfit for any thing great or noble. 
Do not be selfish. Divide your sweetmeats 
with your playfellows. Endeavor to love 
your neighbor as yourself. Pray to God to 
teach you to forsake your selfishness, to 
make you like himself, and to help you to 
be a loving, generous, kind man, for Christ’s 
sake., If you persevere in your selfish 
course, what I have prophesied will cer- 
tainly be your fortune. 

Come, Robert, do not hang down your 
head so bashfully. 1 must tell you your 
fortune. From what I have heard of you, I 


the habit of associating with good compan- 
ions and reading good books. You study 
the Bible, and pray to be saved by the blood 
of Christ, to have a new heart, and to be 
renewed by the Spirit of God, that you may 
at last find a home in heaven. Well done, 
Robert ; I can easily tell you your fortune. 
You will please God, and he will specially 
bless and protect you. If you do not live 
to be old, you_will the sooner re 
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en : and if you live a long life, as T hope | life. But she was misled by the same visionary 


you may, you will be a useful man, a bless- 
ing to your friends and fellow creatures, 
and the church of Ged. Whatever may 
happen to you, you will be blessed with a 
peaceful conscience, and a joyful expecta- 
tion of a better world. 
by the good, and respected even by the 
bad. This, Robert, if you persevere, will 
be your fortune; and may God, in his 
mercy, enable you to persevere, even to the 
end.—S, S. Journal. 


Editorial. 
“T WON’T BE A NUN.” 

The most artful and unfair means have always 
been used by the Papists to persuade young 
girls to become nuns. Their books give the 
most romantic descriptions of the life of a nun. 
They are represented as saints, living in angel- 
ic purity; and many instances are given, in 
which they are said to have been visited by an- 
gels. The priests also use all their arts to per- 
suade romantic young females to take the veil. 
At one time, the practice was very common for 
parents to dedicate their girls to this life from 
their infancy. 

Girls are allowed to go one year on trial, be- 
fore they take the vows. This is called the no- 
viciate. If they do not like to remain, they are 
then allowed to go free. But a nun who should 
return to the world would be as much disgraced 
in the eyes of the Papists, as a person in this 
country, who has been in the state prison. Her 
family would refuse to receive her, and her friends 
and acquaintances would shun her. No man 
would marry her. Most of them would rather 
be made slaves for life, than to submit to this. 

When a woman is to be made a nun, the 
dress which she is to wear, a veil, and a ring, 
are carried to the altar. Then,in company with 
her nearest relations, she is conducted to the 
bishop. After saying mass and singing, he pro- 
nounces the benediction upon her. She then 
rises up, and he sprinkles holy water upon her 

dress. When she has put on her dress, she 
kneels before the bishop and sings. Then she 
receives the veil and ring, by which they say 
she is married to Christ. Such are the blasphe- 
mies of Popery. But this ceremony alone is 
wonderfully calculated to work upon the roman- 
tic feelings of young girls. Yet, when the step 
is once taken, they learn the sad reality of their 
case. They still find themselves subject to the 
passions and feelings of human nature; but 
their freedom is gone. They have not lost the 
love of liberty ; but they have lost the privilege 
of enjoying it. They find not the superior en- 
joyments of religion. These are far from the 
gloomy shades of solitude. True religion is so- 
cial, The love of God is fanned into a holy 
flame, by the exercise of kind feelings towards 
others, and in doing them good. She has now 
doomed herself to a life of slavery and wretch- 
edness. She cannot change her situation if she 
would. She has given up herown will to the 
control of others. She is shut up in a gloomy 
prison. The government of the convent is ab- 
solute despotism. All are bound to obey the 
commands of their superiors ; and they are not 
allowed to do anything that is not commanded. 
Many of them make the most solemn vows never 
to taste any meat; to wear no linen; to go bare- 
footed ; and many other hardships, which, to.a 
delicate female, must be exceedingly painful. 
But, in addition to all this misery, crime often 
makes its way into these gloomy prisons; and 
the monasteries and convents become the haunts 
of vice of the grossest kind. 

Rev. Blanco White, a minister of the church 
of England, was brought up a Roman Catholic 
priest in Spain. He states that he saw his el- 
dest sister slowly sink into her grave, within the 
walls of a convent, at the age of twenty-two, 
when air, exercise and cheerfulness might have 
saved her. “I saw her,” says he, “on her 
death-bed. I obtained that melancholy sight at 
the risk of bursting my heart. In my capacity 
of priest, and at her own request, I heard her 
last confession. Ah! when shall I forget the 
mortal agony, with which I suppressed my gush- 
ing tears in her presence; the choking sensa- 
tions with which I forced the words of absolu- 
tion through my convulsed lips; the faltering 
steps with which I left the convent alone, filling 
the solitary street where it stood with the sobs I 
could no longer contain.” He had another sis- 











| servants and strangers, and shut herself up ina 
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notions of perfection. At the age of twenty, she 


| keft a feeble and sickly mother to the care of | 


convent. There, she was not allowed to sce 
even her nearest relations. She had been 
brought up in the most delicate manner, and her 
health required great care and attention. But 
she embraced a rule which denied her the com- 
forts enjoyed by the lowest classes of society. 
She wore a coarse woollen frock next the skin. 
She wore no stockings, and hershoes were open 
at the toes, on purpose to expose them to the 
cold of a brick floor. She lived in a little room 
like the cell of a prison, without any furnitnre. 
Her bed was made of bare planks. “ Disease,” 
says he, “soon filled her conscience with fears ; 
and I had often to endure the torture of witness- 
ing her agonies at confession.” She slowly 


sunk into an early grave, the victim of an absurd 
superstition. 


Maria Francisca Barreiso was the eldest 
daughter of a wealthy family in Spain. She was 
brought up in the convent of St. Agrass, at Se- 
ville, which was under the care of her mother’s 
sister. She grew up in the convent, a lively 
and interesting girl. Her younger sister receiv- 
ed an education at home. She was the favorite 
of her mother, though less interesting than the 
elder. In order to give her the better chance of 
getting married, her mother determined to de- 
vote Maria Francisca to religion. She con- 
stantly treated her in a distant and harsh man- 
ner. In consequence of this she became strong- 
ly attached to her aunt the abbess. The time 
came, however, when she must either leave her 
aunt, and endure the consequence of her moth- 
er’s dislike at home, or take the veil, and shut 
herself up in the convent. She chose to take 
the veil, and came to pay her last visit to her 
friends. During this visit, Mr. White frequent- 
ly met with her. From her manners and con- 
versation, he became convinced thatshe was the 
victim of her mother’s cruelty. It was a very 
dangerous thing for a young man to try to pre- 
vent a young lady being a nun. Yet, he en- 
treated her father not to expose a beloved child 
to spend her whole life in hopeless regret for 
lost liberty.. This affected her father very much; 
but he was afraid of his wife and the monks, and 
did nothing to prevent her taking the veil. The 
day before Maria Francisca was to take the veil, 
Mr. White was sent for as confessor, at the Roy- 
al chapel. A lady with a black veil was kneel- 
ing at the grate through which females speak to 
the confessor. When he took his seat, he was 
startled with surprise to hear the voice of Ma- 
ria Francisca. She was bathed in tears, and 
sobbed almost aloud. She told him she wished 
to unburden her heart to him, before she shut 
herself up for life. She, however, refused to re- 
ceive any assistance. She said she would risk 
the salvation of her soul rather than live with 
her unnatural mother, and endure the disgrace 
to which she should be exposed, in consequence 
of changing her determination to become a nun. 
He tried to persuade her to change her mind. 
He offered to obtain the protection of the arch- 
bishop; and by that means, remove her difficul- 
ties. Butshe would not accept the offer. She 
took the veil the next day, and at the end of the 
year, became a nun. Her aunt died soon after. 
‘he nuns had enticed her into the convent by 
their caresses. But now they saw that she was 
not able, like the rest of them, to hide her mise- 
ry ; and they became her daily tormentors. Af- 
ter a while, she openly declared her dislike to 
the life ofa nun. She often changed her con- 
fessors, expecting to receive some comfort from 
their advice. At last she found a friend ina 
young priest, who became her confessor. But it 
was out of his power in the least to relieve the 
tyranny under which she suffered. 

About this time, Bonaparte’s army came to 
Seville. The town was thrown into great con- 
fusion, and the convents were opened. Her 
family were absent, and she put herself under 
the protection of a young man, a prebendary of 
the Cathedral at Seville. By his assistance, she 
reached Cadiz, where Mr. White saw her, as he 
was on his way to England. She told him all 
that had happened to her, and how wretched she 
was, She then exclaimed, “ T'here is no hope for 
me!” and fell into convulsions. When the 
French army left Spain, she was taken back 
again to her prison. There she tried to kill her- 
self by jumping into a deep well, but was taken 
out alive. Her mother was dead, and her friends 





brought a suit before the ecclesiastical court, to 


of Trent were positive, and she lost the case. 
She now gave herself up to despair, and died 
soon after, being not quite twenty-five years of 
age. Who'd be a nun?” N. 
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A MOTHER'S PRAYERS. | 
How many instances are on record, in which | 
God has heard a mother’s prayers! Those | 
words which Hannah “ spake in her heart,” went | 
up before God. He heard her grief, and gave | 
herason. And think you that she ceased to | 
pray for that son, after she had received him? | 
She gave him to the Lord. And, think you, did | 
she not follow him with her prayers ? | 
There was a Christian mother, in ancient 
times, who had a wild and dissipated son, She 
could not restrain him, nor even convince him 
of the reality of the religion which comforted her 
own heart. He sought something more conge- 
nial to his depraved spirit. He embraced the 
licentious tenets of a heretical sect. But her 
mother never gave up herson. For nine long 
years she wept and prayed in his behalf. She 
sought the counsel, aid, and prayers of Christ’s 
ministers, one of whoin, struck with the earnest- 
ness and importunity with which she begged him 
to speak to her son, assured her that God would 
hear her prayers. God did hear her prayers. 
He brought her son to himself, and made him a 
monument of his grace; and that son became 
one of the most distinguished advocates of the 
doctrines of grace that any age has produced. 
That mother’s name was Monica—that son was 
Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. Let no mother be 
discouraged, then, though the answer to her 
prayers be long delayed, and all appearances are 
against, her; for few sons are farther gone in in- 
iquity, than Augustine, in the wildness of his 
youth.—.Mother’s Magazine. 


MORITZ WISHES TO BE A COACHMAN. 

Moritz had not a very strong memory ; that 
is, he did not learn quickly, and he forgot quite 
soon what he did Jearn, Now a weak memory 
can grow to be a strong one, if one will take a 
great deal of pains; but this Moritz did not 
choose to do. It was ‘easier to play than to 
study. He had rather play with Fido, as he call- 
ed the little house dog, than with his grammar; 
and he found it much pleasanter to make figures 
with a stick in the sand, than it was to use a pen 
and ink and writing book. 

“ Moritz,” said ius father, at last, “ what shall 
be done with you? You have not the least wish 
to learn, and if you do no better, you will grow 
to be a very ignorant man.” 

“ But, father,” said Moritz, “can’t I do some- 
thing for which learning is not needed? I 
might be a coachman, tor instance ;” and he 
pointed across the street to a coach-driver, 
whose business it was to drive a carriage about 
the city. Heneed know nothing more than how 
to drive horses ; and that I could soon learn. Do 
let me be a coachman.” 

‘The conversation was here interrupted ; but a 
few days after there was a severe storm. ‘The 
rain seemed to come down in streams; and 
every little while it hailed and thundered so 
heavily, that the hofise shook. A carriage drove 
down the street, and stopped at the next house, 
where it had to wait some time for a gentleman 
who wished to be carried to the railroad. ‘The 
coachman had to stand, with therain running off 
from his hat, in the midst of a storm that made 
everybody shiver, because he was afraid to leave 
his horses. Moritz, who stood at the window, 
could not help saying, “Oh the poor coach- 
man!” 

“ See, Moritz,” said his father, “ it’s not quite 
so pleasant to be a coachman as you tiought.” 
Moritz saw that there must be something un- 
pleasant in every occupation; from that time he 
took more pains with his lessons; and no one 
heard him say anything more about being a 
coachman. ; 
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THE LITTLE GIRL’S DOLLAR. 


A little girl in New Jersey, a few months ago, 
heard Dr. Scudder give an account of the condi- 
tion of the heathen. Her heart was deeply mov- 
ed by his description of their sufferings, and she 
thought she would try to raise a little money to 
purchase sqme books for them. Her parents 
were poor. They told her, however, that for 
every extra lesson she would learn well, they 
would give her a penny; and they also promised 
her a penny for every ball of carpet rags that she 
should sew. She soon began to carry her pen- 
nies to her pastor; and she always had a story 
from the Bible to tell him, when she made her 
weekly deposit. At length she found that she 
had a dollar. She then requested that this sum 
might be sent to Dr. Scudder, with the following 
message ; “'T'ell him there is a dollar to get 
books for the heathen.” Cannot every child do 
as much for missions as this little girl has done ? 


————n~ 


A CEYLONESE BOY. 


A lad, about thirteen years old, applied for 
baptism. His pastorsaid to him—* You are too 
young, and too small.” “Sir,” said the boy, 
“my body is small, but my soul is not. And 





| tism will not save me; but Christ has com- 


_ live in disobedience to his cammandments?” 





though I am young in years, 1 know that I am a 


can save me.” Some time afterward, having 
again applied, he was asked why he was so anx- 
ious to be baptized. He replied, “I know bap- 


manded it; and how can I call him Saviour, if I 


Mr. Dawson. 


“ ee 


Remarx.—There are four good mothers, of 
whom are often born four unhappy daughters, 
Truth begets hatred; prosperity, pride; securi- 
ty, danger ; and familiarity, contempt. 











Pocirp. 
THE LITTLE VOYAGER. 


Written in commemoration of the death of an In- 
Jant Son. 


Swift from the pebbly shore, 
A little bark set sail ; 

Untaught of ocean’s roar, 
Or rush of angry gale. 








Sunshine was on the sea, 
Gladness on all around ; 

Billow, and light wind free, 
Sent forth a joyous sound. 


Within that tiny thing, 
Frail as the drifted foam, 
Childhood’s sweet voice did ring, 
Rich with the tones of home. 


Soft was his wavy hair, 
Clear was his laughing eye ; 
Nor grief, nor blanching care, 
On that fair cheek did lie. 


Cnward, still on, it flew, 
That bark so frail and light; 
Above, the sky spread blue, 
Beneath, the wave rolled bright. 


A father’s hopes were there, 
Strong in that sunny hour ; 
O’er it a mother’s prayer, 
Rung in its silent power. 
“ God of the sky and sea! 
Thou ruler of the storm! 
To thee, O, God, to thee! 
I trust that idol form.” 


Sweet voyager! thy task, 

Though yet the soft winds blow, 
Is well nigh done. Go ask 

The angels why ’tis so? 


A cloud is in the sky, 
Dark in its outward sweep! 
Fiercely the fierce winds vie, 
To bear it o’er the deep. 


A storm is on the sea, 
The dashing waves run high ; 
Bend, child, O bend the knee! 
And swift the light oar ply!” 


Vain did the brave boy dare 
To strive with that wild tide ; 
Than he, a mightier far, 
The hissing wave did ride. 








He felt the storm king’s frown; 
His well-plied task was done ; 

The broken bark went down, 
And the hoarse sea roll’d on. 


Low in some pearly cave, 

Where fierce wind may not sweep; 
Calm in its ocean grave, 

That gentle form did sleep. 


High, where a ceaseless song 
Of adoration swells ; 
Midst heaven’s seraphic throng, 
His peerless spirit dwells.— Balt. Amer. 


—Ereeaaeeeeeemem= 


MY SISTER. 
“ Those that seek me early shall find me.” 


T had a little sister once, 
A lovely child of seven, 

She gave her infant heart to God, 
And now she dwells in heaven, 


She loved to take her little chair, 
And place it by my side, 

And talk of Jesus—how for her 
He suffered, bled, and died. 


She loved the Sabbath School—for there 
She heard the pleasing theme, 

How Jesus calls the little lambs, 
And bids them come to him. 


She loved to pray—and daily sought 
His blessing and his care, 

Who hears well pleased the infant voice 
Ascend in humble prayer. 


She loved God’s holy word—and when 
Her time drew near to die, 

She asked to see that precious book 
That points to worlds on high. 


She read of Jesus, who provides 
The little ravens food, 

Who clothes the lilies of the field, 
And blesses all the good. 


Then, with a calm and thankful heart 
She closed her eyes in peace, 
And her glad spirit winged it way, 

Up to the realms of bliss. 
Let little children learn to love 
The Saviour God has given ; 
For only those who love his name 
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